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BURGLARIOUSLY AND FELONIOUSLY. 


We had just locked up the safe, and I had put the 
key in my pocket—I am the accountant of the 
North and South of England Bank at its Padsey 
Branch, W. R. Yorks.—I had got my hat on, and 
had taken up my umbrella, when a man came 
running into the bank with a bag of money in his 
hand. 

‘Am Lin time?’ he cried. I shook my head. 

‘Deuce take it!’ he said; ‘and I’m off to 
Liverpool by the next train, and then to Ame- 
rica.’ 

‘Sorry for it? I said; ‘but we can’t take the 
money.’ 

‘Well, then, what is to be done? Here’s 
twenty-two thousand pounds in this bag, and 
those drafts of mine come due in a couple of days. 
Well, you’ll have to take ’em up,’ he said; ‘I 
can’t, unless you take the money in to-night.’ 

I knew that those drafts were coming due, and 
that our manager was a little anxious about 
them, for they were rather heavy, and the other 
names on them were not very good. Black, too, 
—that was the man with the money-bag—Black 
was a capital customer; and not only a good cus- 
tomer himself, but he brought good accounts with 
him, and we were a young branch and on our 
mettle. 

Well, here was the money to meet the drafts, 
anyhow, and I should have been a great fool to 
send it away just because it was after-hours. So 
I counted it all over: there was about nineteen 
thousand in cheques and notes, and three thousand 
in gold. 

‘Come and have a glass of beer with me,’ said 
Black, ‘on the way to the station. 

I put the bag of money in my desk, and locked 
it up. I would come back presently, and have it 
placed in the safe. I walked to the station with 
Black; we had some beer together, and then he 
went off Americawards, and I on the way to 
Nemophillar Villas. You see, I was rather in the 
habit of calling for a glass of beer as I went home, 
and then going on; and, consequently, from the 


force of habit, I’d almost got home before I remem- 
bered the bag of money. It was vexing, too, be- 
cause we had a tea-party that night, the first since 
our marriage, and it began at six o’clock, and I’d 
promised to be home an hour earlier, to draw the 
corks and help to get things ready. And here it 
was six o’clock, and I had to go all the way back 
to the bank. 

All the way back I went as hard as I could pelt. 
However, the money was all right in my desk, and 
now I’d put it in the safe. ‘Tell Mr Cousins’—our 
manager, you know—I said to the servant who’d let 
me in, ‘ that I want the key of the safe.’ But you 
had it in your pocket, say you; which shews that 
you are not acquainted with the rules and regula- 
tions of the North and South of England Bank, 
which say that the accountant or chief-cashier 
shall be responsible for the due custody of the 
cash whilst it is in his possession in the daytime, 
and that at night all moneys and securities shall 
be carefully secured within the office safe, which 
shall be secured by two keys, one of which shall 
be in the custody of the manager, and the second 
in that of the accountant or cashier. But, you say 
again, as long as you had one key, what did you 
want with two? There, I own, the regulations are 
obscure, They were drawn up by somebody with- 
out any literary skill; if they’d consulted me about 
’em, I could have suggested a good many improve- 
ments. What they meant to say was, that the safe 
was to be secured by two locks, and that a key of 
each, not interchangeable the one with the other, 
was to be in the custody, &. Now you under- 
stand why I wanted Mr Cousins’ key. 

‘Eh, my!’ said the servant, opening her mouth 
wide, ‘and what might you want Mr Cousins’ key 
for? 

Just as stupid as you, you see. I was mad 
with the girl. I own I always get out of temper 
with those Yorkshire people. If you ask ’em the 
simplest question, first they open their mouths and 
gape at you. When you’ve repeated the question 
twice, they shut their mouths and think for a bit. 
Then the idea seems to reach the thing that does 
duty with ’em for brains, and excites a sort of reflex 
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action, for, by jingo! instead of answering your 
question, they go and ask you one. And that makes 
me so mad. Oh, they’re a very dense race, those 
Yorkshire people. 

‘Why, to open the safe, you stupid, said I. 
‘ Where is he ?’ 

‘Don’t ye know ?’ says she. 

‘Know ?’ I cried in a rage. 
you for, if I did know?’ 

‘Didn’t thau know he were at thai house ?” 

Ah! so he was. I’d nearly forgotten that he 
was one of the guests at my wife’s party. Clearly, 
I couldn’t get the safe open, and I didn’t like to 
leave the money in my desk, so I put it in my 
pocket, and took it home, thinking I’d give it to 
Cousins with my key, to put it in the safe when 
‘he returned. 

A nice mess I got into when I reached home ; 
for you see it had been arranged that I was to go 
up-stairs and dress before anybody came ; and that 
then our room was to be made ready for the ladies 
to take their bonnets off—for they were not all 
carriage-people. Well, you never saw such a thing! 
When I got home and crept up-stairs to dress—the 
people had all come, so the servant said—there 
were six. muffs, and four bonnets, and five pork-pie 
hats, and half-a-dozen shawls on the bed ; and one 
lady had left her everyday curls hanging over the 
looking-glass! Upon my word, I really didn’t 
like to perform my toilet among all these feminine 
gear; and there was no lock to the door; and my 
dress-clothes were all smothered up amongst these 
muffs and things. But I got through pretty well, 
and had just got one of my legs into my trousers, 
when bang-atrop-dop-dop! such a rattle at the 
knocker, and I heard my wife scuttling away into 
the hall. They were the Markbys, our trump- 
cards, who kept their own carriage, and every- 
thing grand. 

‘So kind of you, dear!’ said my wife, kissing 
Mrs Markby most affectionately ; I could hear the 
reports where I stood. 

‘So delighted! Really, how nicely, how beauti- 
fully you arrange everything! I can’t have things 
so nice, with all my servants and’ 

‘Run up-stairs, dear, do!’ said my wife; ‘you 


What should I ask 


know the room—my room, right-hand at the top | 


of the stairs’ 

I heard a flutter of female wings on the stairs. 
What wasI todo? If I could have managed the 
other leg, I wouldn't have minded, but I couldn't. 
I hadn’t worn those dress-things for a good while, 
and I don’t get any thinner as I grow older. 
No, for the life of me, I couldn’t dispose of that 
other leg at such short notice. What could I do? 
I could only rush to the door, and set my back 
against it. Did I tell you this was our house- 
warming party? Ithink not. Did I tell you our 
landlord had altered the house for us, making our 
bedroom larger by adding a slip that had formed 
a separate room? I think not. And yet I ought 


to have told you all these circumstances, to enable 
you to understand the catastrophe that followed. 


In a word, the door opened outwards. I’d for- 
gotten that peculiarity—never having had a room 
so constituted before—and never will again. The 
door went open with a crash, and I bounded back- 
wards into Mrs Markby’s arms. Smelling-salts 
and sal volatile, was there ever such an untoward 
affair ! 

Rum-tid-itimity-tum-de-de !_ The music struck 
up for the dances as I hopped back into my room. 
I hid my head among the bolsters and muffs, and 
almost cried ; for I’m such a delicate-minded man. 
Yes, it hurt me a good deal more than it did Mrs 
Markby, for, would you believe it?—she told the 
story down below to the whole company, with 
pantomimic action—and when I shewed myself 
at the door of the drawing-room, I was received 
with shouts of inextinguishable laughter ! 

I think I called the Yorkshire people dense 
just now, didn’t 1? Well, I’ll add another epithet 
—coarse—dense and coarse. I told ’em so; but 
they only laughed the more. 

The guests were gone, the lights were out, 
slumber had just visited my eyes, when right 
into my brain, starting me up as if I’d been shot, 
came a noise, a sort of dull bursting noise. I 
wasn’t really certain at first whether 1 had heard 
a noise or only dreamed of it. I sat up in bed and 
listened intently. Was it only my pulse thumping 
in my ears, or were those regular beats, the tramp 
of somebody’s muffled feet? Then I heard an 
unmistakable sound—creak, creak, creak—a door 
being opened slowly and cautiously. All in a 
moment the idea flashed into my head—Twenty- 
two thousand pounds, You see, all this dancing 
and junketing, and laughing and chaffing, hac 
completely driven out of my mind all thought of 
the large sum I had in my possession. I had left 


‘it in my greatcoat pocket, which was hanging up 


in the hall, down-stairs. 

Puff! a gust of wind came through the house, 
rattling the doors and windows ; and then I heard 
a door slam, and a footstep outside of some one 
stealing cautiously away. 

Away down-stairs I went like a madman, my 
one thought to put my hand on that greatcoat. It 
was a brown greatcoat with long tails, and two 
— behind, and a little cash-pocket on the left- 

and side in front, and this breast-pocket in which 
I had put the bag of money. This pocket wasn’t, 
as is usual, on the left-hand side, but on the right. 
There was no other coat hanging on those rails, 
only my wife’s waterproof. What a swoop I made 
to get hold of that coat! Great heavens! it was 
gone! 

I had carefully barred and chained the front 
door before I went to bed—now it was unfastened. 
I ran out into the street, and looked up and 
down, hopeless and bewildered. It was a dark, 
damp night; the lamp at the corner threw a long 


sickly ray down the streaming pavement, but there | 
wasn’t a soul to be seen. Everything was still, and | 


cold and dark. 

The money was clean gone—yes, it was gone, 
I repeated these words mechanically to myself, as 
I crawled up-stairs. All the results of this loss 
pictured themselves clearly before me—dismissal 
from the bank, ruin of all my prospects, utter ruin, 
in fact! What could I do? to what turn? The 
blow that had fallen upon me was so heavy and 
sudden, that it had benumbed my faculties, My 
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chief desire was to crawl into bed, and fall asleep, 
hoping never to wake. But morning would come, 
surely enough—morning and its attendant miseries. 

Then the thought came to me: Should I go tp bed 
and say nothing at all about it? No one knew of 
my having received that money, not a soul but 
Black, the man who had deposited it. I had given 
no any for it, no acknowledgment. Black had 
gone to America—a hundred things might happen 
—he might never return: at all events, here was 
respite, immediate relief. I could go to the bank 
next morning, hang up my hat as usual, everything 
would go on as before. If Black returned, my 
word was as good as his. The notes and cheques 
could never be traced home. But I don’t think 
I retained this thought long. Do you ever con- 
sider how much resolution and force of will it takes 
to initiate a course of crime and deception? I’d 
neither the one nor the other: I should have 
broken down at once. I couldn’t have met that 
fellow’s eye and told him I had never had his 
money. 

I woke my wife—she’d slept through all the 
trouble. ‘Mary, I said, ‘we’re ruined—there’s 
been a robbery,’ 

‘A robbery !’ cried she, clasping her hands ; ‘and 
are the men gone }” 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Oh, thank Heaven,’ she said, ‘then we’re safe ! 
Never mind the rest, Jack, as long as our lives are 
safe. But there’s my waterproof, Jack—oh! do run 
and see if they ’ve taken that.’ 

Then I told her the story of the twenty-two 
thousand pounds. She wouldn’t believe me at 
first ; but when she heard the whole story, she was 
frightened enough. Yet she had wits about her’ 
more than I had. 

‘You must run off to the town-hall, Jack,’ she 
said, ‘and set the police to work. They must tele- 
graph to all the stations, to London, and every- 
where! Oh, do go at once, Jack, this very moment. 
Every second lost may be ruin to us.’ 

Away I went to the town-hall. This was a big, 
classic place, with an immense portico and a huge 
flight of steps; but you didn’t go into the portico 
to get to the police office, but to the side, which 
wasn’t lenteak 0 all, but of the rudimentary style 
of architecture, and you went along a number of 
echoing stone passages before you reached the 
superintendent's office, 

Vhen I’d told the superintendent the story— 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I think I know who did that job,’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘how thankful I am! Then you 
can put your hands upon him and get back the 
money. I want the money back, Mr Superintend- 
ent: never mind him. I wouldn’t mind, indeed, 
rewarding him for his trouble, if I could only get 
the money back.’ 

‘Sir!’ said the superintendent severely, ‘the 
police ain’t sent into the world to get people’s 
money back. Nothing of the sort; we aren’t going 
to encourage composition of felony; and as for 
putting our hands on Flashy Joe, for he did the 
job, mark you—well, what do you think the liberty 
of the subject is for? Where’s your evidence ?’ 

I was obliged to confess I hadn’t any ; whereat 
the superintendent looked at me contemptuously. 

‘Now, let’s see into this matter, said he, after 
he’d made some notes on a bit of paper. ‘How 
— they to know you’d got the money in your 
coat 2” 


I said I didn’t know. 

‘Ah, but I know,’ said the superintendent. ‘You 
went to get a glass of ale after you left the bank, 
young man ?’ 

I was obliged to confess I had done so. 

‘That’s how property gets stolen, said he, look- 
ing at me severely. ‘And what’s more, you had a 
glass with a friend ?—Ah! I knew you had. And 
perhaps you got talking to this friend of yours ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed I had.’ 

‘Very well; and mentioned about the money 
you ’d just took ?’ 

‘Very likely? 

‘Then this Joe, depend upon it, was in the crib 
at the time, and he heard you; and he followed 
you back to the bank ; and you haven’t got blinds, 
but a wire-netting over the window, and anybody 
outside can see you counting out the gold and 
silver, 

‘That’s true,’ I said. 

‘Yes ; I see it all, said the superintendent ; ‘just 
as Joe saw it. He follows you up from here to 
yonder, and he sees you put your money into your 
coat-pocket, and then he follows you home, and 
when all’s quiet, he cracks the crib. Oh, it’s all 
in a nutshell ; and that’s how property goes. And 
then you come to the police.’ 

‘But if you know it’s Joe, why don’t you send 
after him and catch him ?’ 

‘Oh, we know our own business, sir; you leave 
it all to us ; we shall have Joe tight enough, if not 
for this job, anyhow for the next. We'll give 
him a bit of rope, like.’ 

I couldn’t put any fire into the man, do what 
IT could: he was civil, that is for a Yorkshireman ; 
impassive; he’d do what was right. I’d given 
the information ; very well, all the rest was his 
business. 

So I came home miserable, despairing. It was 
just daylight by this time, and as I opened the 
shutters, the debris of our feast was revealed: the 
lees of the lobster salad, the picked bones of the 
chickens, the melted residuum of the jellies; 
whilst about everything hung the faint smell of 
sour wine. I sat down amid all this wretched 
mess, and leaned my head on my arms in dull, 
miserable lethargy. Then I sprang up, and as I 
did so I caught sight of myself in the looking- 
glass) Good heavens! was this wretched, hang- 
dog fellow myself? Did a few hours’ misery 
change a man like this?) Why, I was a very felon 
in appearance ; and so I should be thought to be. 
Who would believe this story of arobbery? Why, 
the police didn’t believe in it, else they’d have 
taken a different tone. No;I should be looked 
upon as a thief by all the world. 

Then my wife came down-stairs, and, with a few 
touches, restored a little order and sanity, both to 
outward matters and my mind. She brought me 
some coffee and an egg and some bread and butter, 
and after I had eaten and drunk, I didn’t feel quite 
so bad, 

‘Jack,’ she said, ‘you must go to London at 
once, and see the directors. Have the first word, 
and tell them all about it—all the particulars. It 
was only a little bit of carelessness, alter all, and 
perhaps they ’ll look over it.’ 

‘Yes; that’s all very well, I said. ‘But how 
am I to get there? I’ve got no money. This 
wretched party has cleared us right out.’ 

‘ Borrow some of Cousins.’ 
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‘He asked me to lend him a sovereign last night, 
and I couldn’t.’ 

Now, you’ll say: ‘Here’s a man _ without 
resource. Why didn’t he pawn his watch?’ To 
tell you the truth, that’s what I had done the week 
before, and the money was all gone. ‘ Then, under 
these circumstances,’ you’ll add, ‘it was immoral to 
give a party.’ But, you'll bear in mind, the invi- 
tations had been out for a fortnight, and then we 
were in funds, 

‘Well, Jack, said my wife, ‘you must get the 
man—the P. B.—to give you some more money on 
the watch. Sell it him right out. It must be 
worth at least ten pounds, for it cost thirty, and 
you’ve only had five upon it. Sell the ticket.’ 

Yes; but where was the ticket? Why, in the 
little cash-pocket of my brown greatcoat. Still, I 
had heard, that if you’d lost a ticket, you could make 
the man give you another ; and Brooks, the pawn- 
broker, was a respectable fellow, who, perhaps, 
would help me out of my difficulty. I went to him 
anyhow, on my way to the station. I felt like a 
ticket-of-leave man as I went into his shop, but I 
put a good face upon it. 

‘Brooks, I said, ‘that watch—you know the 
ticket—it’s stolen.’ 

Brooks gave a most portentous wink. He was a 
slow-speeched man, with a red face, and a tre- 
mendous corporation. 

* Nay,’ he says, ‘ my lad ; thou’rt wrong there.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I said, colouring up 
furiously. Every one suspected me, it seemed. 

‘Whoi, it might ha’ been stolen once, but it 
aren’t now ; ’ave got it here. This is how it were. 
A cadging sort o’ chap comes in, and he says: 
“ Master, what ’ll you give me for this here ticket?” 
Now, you know the hact don’t allow us to give 
nought in that kind of way, but I says to the chap: 
“ Let’s have a look at it ;” and then I saw it was 
yours, and I said to the man: “ My lad, you aren’t 
come honest by this.”’ 

‘ And you gave him into custody, he’s in prison? 
Old Brooks, what a capital fellow you are !’ 

‘Nay,’ he said; ‘I knowed better nor that. Do 
you think I’d hexpose a customer? I know you 
gents don’t care about these little matters getting 
abroad ; and so I slaps my fist on the counter, and 
I says: “ Hook it !” just like that. And away he 
went like a lamp-lighter.’ 

I sank down on the counter, overpowered with 
emotion. 

‘ And what’s more,’ went on Brooks, ‘he never 
took up the money I’d lent him for the coat.’ 

‘What coat ?’ I cried. 

‘A very nice brown coat he put up with me. 
About fit you, I should think. See, here it is.’ 

It was my identical brown greatcoat, wrapped up 
in a bundle, and tied round with my own hand- 
kerchief. I made a dart at it, opened it, plunged 
my hand into the breast-pocket—there was the 
roll of money, there were the twenty-two thousand 
pounds, 

How did I go to the bank that morning, on legs 
or wings? And how did I get home, as soon as I 
had put the money safe away? Mary knew by 


my face it was all right; and didn’t we have a 
dance of joy all round the house! 

My burglar had only been a sort of sneak, after 
all, who got in at an open window, and bolted with 
the spoils of the hall; but if he had taken the 
pains to look into the pockets of the coat, he’d 


have been a rich—though perhaps a miserable and 
insecure—man, and I should have been utterly 
and deservedly ruined. 
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CIVILISATION IN JAPAN. 


One of the most remarkable features of the revolu- 
tion in Japan is the desire exhibited by this once 
exclusive people for works describing the manners 
and customs of European nations. Their thirst for 
this kind of information, if not created by the 
government, has been cordially encouraged by 
them. Five hundred students, at a cost to the 
nation of at least one hundred thousand pounds a 
ear, are sent to America and Europe, to study the 
anguages and institutions of the (to them) bar- 
barians. The peculiar features of our mode of 
government, religion, and arts will be minutely 
investigated by the members of the important 
embassy now in this country, and if their work- 
ing is considered satisfactory, will be reproduced 
in their own. In the meantime, reform proceeds 
rapidly in Japan. A railway has been made from 
Yokohama to Shinagawa, and was opened in 
June last ; gas will shortly be laid at Yokohama ; 
a suspension-bridge is in course of erection at 
Yedo ; and last, not least, the Mikado is said to be 
considering the establishment of a new religion. 

We propose, in the present paper, considering 

some recent Japanese works, translations of portions 
of which are ‘entombed’ in a blue-book published 
about two years ago. Perhaps an apology is 
needed for noticing a work issued at such a date ; 
but the interesting character of its contents, and 
the little notice taken of it at the time, must be 
our excuse. We look upon Japan as one of the 
countries of the future. The people are chivalrous 
and brave, and though they are not so keen in 
commercial questions as the Chinese, possess ad- 
mirable qualities, The fact that their great feudal 
princes, the Daimios, gave up the whole of their 
hereditary dignities and possessions to the Mikado, 
shews this, and is an example of self-abnegation 
for the good of country unparalleled in history. 
The wonderful powers of imitation possessed by 
the Japanese is shewn by the fact, that they con- 
structed a steamboat with capital engines from the 
description in a Dutch book ; while the beautiful 
articles recently exhibited in the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s collection at the South Kensington Museum, 
manifest the marvellous delicacy of their lacker 
and other decorative work. 

The first document of importance for our pur- 
ose in the blue-book above referred to is a trans- 
ation by Mr A. B. Mitford of a government 

treatise on Politics and Religion published to the 
people. This is a passage from it: ‘ We have said 
that the institutions of the country of the gods 
excel those of other countries. The heavenly 
ancestors of the emperor of old created this 
country, and established the duties of men in 
their mutual relations. Since that time, the line 
of emperors has never been changed. Generation 
has succeeded generation in the rule of this 
country, and the imperial heart has ever been 
penetrated by a tender love for the people. In 
their turn, the people have reverenced and served 
generation after generation of emperors. In foreign 
countries, the lines of princes have been frequently 
changed ; the people owe their sovereign a debt 
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of gratitude which extends over two or three 
generations ; the relations of sovereign and sub- 
ject last for a hundred or two hundred years ; the 
prince of yesterday is the foe of to-day, the 
minister of yesterday is the rebel of to-morrow. 
In our country we have no such folly. Since the 
creation of the world, we have remained unmoved ; 
since the creation of the world, the imperial line 
has been unchanged, and the relations of sovereign 
and subject have been undisturbed ; hence it is 
that the spirit of gratitude has intensified, and 
grown deeper and deeper. The especial point in 
which the institutions of our country excel those 
of the rest of the world, is the creed which has 
been established by the heavenly ancestors of the 
emperor, and which comprises the niutual duties 
between lord and servant. Even in foreign 
countries where lords and servants have over and 
over again changed piaces, these mutual duties are 
handéd down as a matter of weighty importance. 
How much the more does it behove us to pay a 
debt of deep and inexhaustible gratitude which 
extends over ages.’ 

This long duration of the Japanese form of 
government makes it all the more wonderful that 
the nation should have entered with such spirit 
into the scheme of reform. We must remember, 
as a writer in Blackwood (September) reminded us, 
that this is a country ‘whose written history 
stretches in an uninterrupted tale over 2532 years, 
whose sovereigns have formed one unbroken dynasty 
since 660 B.c., whose first ruler of the still reign- 
ing family was contemporary with Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Tullus Hostilius, whose present 
se is the 122d of his race, and whose prin- 
ciples of action have remained virtually unchanged 
for five-and-twenty centuries,’ 

‘Remember with reverence, says the govern- 
ment treatise, ‘that there was once an emperor 
who in the cold winter night stripped off his clothes 
that he might know by his own feelings the suffer- 
ings of the poor.” Mr Mitford says this refers to 
an. anecdote of the Emperor Ichijé (tenth century 
A.D.), as related in the Kokushi Riyaku, or abridged 
History of Japan. ‘One cold night, the emperor, 
his heart full of pity and mercy, stripped off his 
clothes. The Empress Jété, astonished at this, 
asked the reason, The emperor answered and 
said: “The season is now cold; I think of the 
poor who are naked. How can I bear that alone 
should be covered and warm?” ‘The Emperor 
Ichij6 was distinguished for his knowledge and love 
of letters, and excelled in poetry and music.’ Five 
copies of this treatise were distributed to every 
kéri, or parochial subdivision of every province 
in the country. With what astonishment many of 
the people must have read the following remark- 
able passage, issued with the authority of the 
unchanging descendant of celestial persons: ‘ Now 
the spirit of the present differs from the spirit of 
the past. The countries of the world have joined 
themselves in a relation of peace and friendship. 
Steamers are sent round the world heedless of 
stormy waves or of foul winds. The communica- 
tion between lands distant ten thousand miles 
from one another is as that between neighbours ; 
country competes with country in producing rifles, 
and guns, and machinery; and each revolves plans 
for its own advantage and profit. Each vies with 
the other in devising schemes to obtain the 
mastery ; each exerts itself to keep up the strength 


of its armies ; each and every one strives to invent 
warlike contrivances. But in spite of all this, 
there is a great principle existing over all the 
world which prevents civilised countries from 
being lightly and lawlessly attacked. This prin- 
ciple is called international law. How much the 
more, then, would our divine country, the institu- 
tions of which excel those of all other countries, 
be turning her back upon the sacred precepts 
established by the heavenly ancestors of the 
emperor, should she be guilty of violent and law- 
less acts. Such a thing would be the greatest 
shame and disgrace to the country of the gods. 
Hence it is that the emperor has extended a faith- 
ful alliance to those foreigners who come here law- 
fully and rightly, and they are allowed free and 
uninterrupted access to this country. Following 
this example set by the emperor, his subjects, 
when they receive no insult from the foreigner, 
should observe the same principle, and refrain 
from blows and fighting. If by any chance we 
should be put to shame before the foreigner, it is 
hard to say what consequences may ensue.’ To this 
we may fittingly append two out of seventeen sub- 
jects of inquiry respecting foreign relations issued 
by the Japanese Foreign Office. 

‘From ancient times till the present day, the 
question of opening or closing the country has 
been a frequent theme of debate. Are the bar- 
barians birds or beasts, with whom we ought not 
to associate? Or seeing that our country is not 
really rich and strong, should we take of their 
surplus to supply our deficiencies, and then sweep 
them away? Or shall we change our teaching 
altogether to the Western fashion, opening schools 
for the acquisition of Western accomplishments, 
and mastering the arts of gunnery and of ship- 
building, and when we have done this, drive them 
utterly trom the country? Or shall we cut the 
barbarians down? All sorts of schemes of this 
nature have been debated down to the present day. 
If Japan is to be opened, shall we keep up our 
foreign relations as they at present exist, or shall 
we _ them upon a new and different foot- 
ing ?” 

‘The object of the treaties between Japan and 
the other countries was to promote friendship and 
commerce between our people and foreigners. For 
the last few years, foreign countries have vied with 
one another in sending their fleets and soldiers to 
reside in Japan for the protection of their Lege ; 
should any trouble arise, they will send out their 
troops in a moment to protect the different places 
at which they reside. At the present moment 
there are some three thousand British troops here. 
The next in numbers to these are the French. 
The American and other countries have only their 
fleets. As yet, our illustrious and divine country 
has not been brought into contempt before the 
foreigner; the present danger is lest we should 
call upon ourselves that contempt.’ 

We regret to hear that the parliament estab- 
lished some time ago has been abandoned. It had 
not legislative power, but the debates were ex- 
tremely interesting, judging from the specimens 
given in the blue-book. These indicated the 
change taking place in the thoughts of the people 
respecting their foreign relations. From the report 
of a debate on partnerships with foreigners, we 
take the following opinions, though by no means 
singular in themselves, of three members : 
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Ghimotsu Gonnai.—‘I am in favour of partner- 
ships in trade, but I think that stringent rules 
should first be drawn up, in order to insure the 
punishment of fraudulent persons.’ 

Hamuro Raisuke—‘ This is a matter of pressing 
importance. We ought at once to establish 
Japanese firms in foreign countries, and open a 
flourishing commerce. ‘This is the foundation of a 
wealthy country.’ 

Shiga Rissaburd.—‘I believe that a measure per- 
mitting our merchants to go abroad and enter into 
mixed partnerships with foreigners, would be a 
means of restoring the broken fortunes of our 
country.’ 

It appears from recent reports that suicide is 
going out of fashion in Japan. A debate in the 
parliament about three years ago, October 8, 1869, 
shewed that the members were not prepared to 
introduce any change in the law then, for three 
members only in a house of two hundred and nine 
could be found to vote for the abolition of suicide. 
When a member of the two-sworded class, or 
Samurai, commits a crime, a message is sent that 
he is permitted to kill himself by disembowelling, 
which custom is called the harakiri or seppuku. 
It seems that the practice was considered so 
honourable that many men committed it without 
waiting the imperial permission, and this was con- 
sidered highly improper. The clerk of the house 
had very sensibly put the question before the 
delegates in this manner: ‘It should be remarked 
that most two-sworded men who commit seppuku 
are men of parts, and with a strong sense of shame. 
It is needless to say that if such men repented, and, 
urged by an indignant sense of their errors, 
employed their talents industriously, they would 
do their country good service ; but, in my opinion, 
death for a fault or two of doubtful character, at 
the same time blocks up the way of self-examina- 
tion to the individual, and is at variance with the 
imperial plans for the national prosperity. I think 
advantage ought to be taken of the present reform 
of the government to prohibit this practice.’ The 
members thought differently, and recorded their 


| votes as we have said. Let us transcribe one or 


two speeches, 

Kaji Matazayemon.—‘ It may seem at first sight 
an immoral act to die without awaiting the judge’s 
sentence, but this does not proceed from a con- 
tempt for authority. The commission of the 
seppuku is owing to a natural sense of shame 
being deeply rooted in the heart. It is a national 
custom founded on what is due to the national 
sense of justice, and to Japan asa nation. It may 
be pro r to prohibit the seppuku in cases where 
no ~ sentence has been pronounced, but if the 
law constituting it a punishment for two-sworded 
men be not maintained, the distinction between 
them and the common people will be obliterated.’ 

Karube Itsinja.—‘ A speedy death by seppuku, 
resulting from remorse for crime, is a means of 
avoiding the pain of disgrace ; how can it be said 
to be a contempt of the criminal law? how, on the 
other hand, can it be styled an expiation of guilt ? 
By death, the criminal barely restores himself to 
his position as a human being. If he lives, he is 
a scoundrel ; but if he dies, he, for the first time, 
manifests a sense of shame. To prohibit the 
seppuku would be to choose the public path of 
honour, and throw open the private path of 
scoundrelism,’ 


Sakada Hakusa.—‘The seppuku has its origin 
in the sacred vital energy of this divine country, 
and is the shrine of the Japanese national spirit 
(Yamato-spirit), Unquestionably, it should not 
be prohibited. Its practice should be extended, 
and by this means a sense of shame fostered, and 
the seppuku should. be made famous throughout 
the world, as an example of devotion to principle. 
It ought to be introduced into our criminal code 
as the form of capital punishment for those above 
the rank of Samurai.’ 

But the ancient religion of Japan is that called 
Kami-no-mitsi—the doctrine of the Kamis, or gods. 
It is now generally called Sintoo, which is a 
Chinese translation of the Japanese term. Ama- 
terasu-kani, the goddess of the sun, occupies the 
highest place in Japanese veneration, and the 
Mikado is believed to be descended from her. 

We begin our notice of the Japanese pamphlet, 
Fuku Ko Ron (or, Return to the Ancient Régime), 
by quoting its concluding paragraph. ‘On the 
night of the Ist of the 8th month, at an inn in 
Kioto Shushfi, a retired Samurai indited this 
rambling work. At the time, the autumn rains 
were not yet over, and the light of his lamp was 
burning dim, and his spirits—for he was a solitary 
traveller—were disturbed. He fears that in its 
pages are many errors and imperfections, which 
he entreats the indulgent reader to overlook.’ The 
object of the work is to shew that ‘the restoration 
of power to the Mikado was the natural conse- 
quence of a general demand for reformation con- 
sequent on the inefficient condition into which 
the administration of the Shégun had fallen.’ It 
is as well to remember that the office of Shégun, 
or Tycoon—as Europeans generally call him—has 
been abolished, and the Mikado reigns alone. 

‘It is popularly argued, says the writer of the 
pamphlet, ‘that the empire cannot be governed by 
the emperor for any length of time. This lan- 
guage, held only by men who, unable to read the 
signs of the times, imagine that the spirit of every 
age is the same, betrays an utter absence of obser- 
vation and thought. I shall briefly set forth the 
historical aspect of the question. In the first 
place, then, passing over the age of the gods, from 
the commencement of the human epoch till the 
present day, about two thousand five hundred 
years have elapsed. For about six hundred and 
eighty years of that period, the government has 
been carried on by the military class, During the 
rest of the time, that is to say, for nearly two 
thousand years, the Mikado, without the inter- 
vention of the military class, has had the entire 
conduct of the administration. Yet, in the face of 
this fact, we are told, forsooth, that the Mikado 
cannot govern the na In — of this 
assertion, the events of (the era of) Genko (1331 
to 1336 a.D.) are adduced. At that period, the 
government having reverted to the hands of the 
Mikado, was, after a very short interval (about 
three years), again wrested from him by Ashikaga 
(one of the Shéguns). But, in truth, this argu- 
ment is a most unfortunate one ; for on that occa- 
sion the return to the old system originated in the 
will of the Mikado himself, and was in no degree 
brought about by the opinion of his subjects. 
Hence, when his majesty faltered for a moment in 
his resolution, the government was at once re- 
sumed by the military class ; whereas the present 
return to the ancient rule is, both in its origin and 
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issue, the very reverse of the former. This time it 
is the people themselves who have originated the 
proposal of individual allegiance to the Mikado. 
They read aright the lesson of the failure of 
Genko. Started in the first instance by the 
Ronins, the movement gradually spread among 
the Kerais ; from the Kerais it reached the Karos ; 
from the Karos it was communicated to the 
Daimios. Thus initiated by the people, and thus 
energetically propagated, it grew and spread daily, 
until, at length, it resulted almost, as it were, 
spontaneously in a return to the old form of 
government. Hence, even if the Mikado were now 
to change his policy, since the opinion of the 
people would not concur in the change, it is im- 
possible that the government should again revert 
to the military class. Look again at the recent 
condition of the country. Has it or has it not 
enjoyed good government? Has it not been daily 
falling into confusion worse confounded? In 
truth, the restoration by the Shdgunate of the 
authority which it had all but destroyed by its 
misgovernment, can only be compared to the 
conduct of the manager of a mercantile house, 
who, through his carelessness and incapacity, has 
deeply involved the concern in debt, and has at 
last no alternative but to.throw up the business to 
his employers, after having brought them to the 
verge of bankruptcy. The resolute action of the 
Daimios is as if the shopmen and clerks of the 
establishment had reported the misconduct of the 
manager to the head of the firm. 

‘We frequently hear it said: “That Western 
countries are not stupid, like the ancient Moko; 
on the contrary, their ability distances all com- 
parison with the Japanese. To recognise this, 
you have only to look at their splendid skill in the 
manufacture of great guns and men-of-war, and 
the ingenuity and perfection of their machinery.” 
I reply: “That the national characteristic of the 
Western barbarians is progress in the pursuit of 

ain; that of the Japanese, a regard for right 
efore everything else, a distinction known to 
every child in the nursery. As every country 
excels in some arts, and is deficient in others, it is 
inevitable that there should be mutual advantages 
and disadvantages. They have the art of making 
large guns and men-of-war ; we, the art of making 
first-rate swords and spears. Why should we 
suppose that they are in any degree superior to 
us {” 

‘Again it is said: “There are people who talk 
of putting down Buddhism ; but since that system 
was introduced in the thirteenth year of the 
Emperor Kim-mei, its doctrines have been handed 
down from. generation to generation uninterrup- 
tedly for about thirteen hundred years, and it will 
not be easy to put it down in a day.” I reply: 
“From antiquity to the present day, there have 
been from time to time men who advocated the 
suppression of Buddhism; but as they merely 
talked of it, and never attempted to put the meas- 
ure into execution, it eventually fell through. 
Now, for putting down error there is nothing on 
the whole like disseminating the truth. By the 
truth, I mean the great system of the sages (Con- 
fucianism). Hence the emperor will presently 
found a university, and appoint professors to give 
instruction in the courses of humanity, morality, 
etiquette, wisdom, obedience, humility, fidelity, 
and sincerity. When this is done, the people all 


throughout the country will abandon error and 
embrace the truth, and Buddhism will die out of 
itself. Unless the true system be widely taught 
and propagated, not only Buddhism, but also the 
two great evil sects of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism will become difficult to suppress.”’ 

Passing over a pamphlet entitled Han Ron (The 
Clans), we come to three inclosures in the despatch 
of Sir Harry 8. Parkes (April 21, 1870). Two of 
these are translations of minutes by members of 
the government—the one an essay on the intro- 
duction of railways and telegraphs into Japan, the 
other a memorandum on the advantages to be 
gained by the construction of railways. One of 
the writers says : 

‘I maintain that the future of a country lies in 
its people, and the way to enrich the people is to 
encourage the productions of industrial labour. In 
these efforts the economy of labour is of paramount 
importance. This is only possible by the intro- 
duction of telegraphs and railways. It a proof for 
this assertion is wanted, we need only look to the 
condition of those nations which we now call great 
and highly civilised, say England and France, 
and a hundred years ago, when they had not been 
able to overcome the disadvantages of an exclusive 
employment of human forces for labour of all 
kind. Since the introduction of railways and 
telegraphs into those countries, a hundred other 
useful and profitable discoveries have been added, 
and distances of thousands of miles are now tra- 
versed by horses, and wagons, or boats, in a 
moment. Government despatches its orders in all 
directions with celerity and promptness.’ The 
other member of the government says : ‘If a rail- 
way were constructed, the places would become 
neighbours, and, as it were, one continuous street. 
Aged men, women, and children would travel 
with ease, and trade would become more and more 
flourishing. In future, chair-bearers, horse-boys, 
boatmen, and innkeepers will reap the benefit of 
the increasing prosperity, and they will be able to 
find some means of gaining a livelihood? But the 
most remarkable is the ‘ Petition advocating the 
Introduction of Railways,’ from an old court noble 
of Kioto, one of the last persons who would be 
expected to pen such statements as the following : 
‘It seems unnecessary to prove the advantages 
that will accrue to Japan from railways. Unen- 
lightened and ignorant men, however, do not know 
the immense advantages which they will procure, 
and are afraid of the temporary injury which will 
be done to porters and innkeepers. ‘They accord- 
ingly use every effort to prevent their introduction, 
and it is not strange that they should do so. 
There was in ancient times a wise ruler who 
passed without notice a street brawl, but made 
inquiries about a cow which he saw panting. In 
a matter which concerns the good of the whole 
empire, why should one advocate the interests of 
a few coolies and innkeepers? Now that the 
imperial government has been re-established, it is 
no time for concealing the distressing condition of 
the country. Your servant has already represented 
his humble views respecting the removal from 
circulation of the debased currency, and he now 
adds his opinion about railways. Those who do 
not know how stupidly honest he is, say that he is 
carried away by a love of what is new and strange. 
This is far from the truth. He has occupied his 
private leisure in studying the constitution of 
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foreign countries. It is his humble opinion that 
the old exclusive spirit is still alive, and that the 
vicions habit of taking superficial views is not yet 
eradicated. Narrow views, such as might be held 
by a frog that lives in a well, are daily becoming 
more and more rife, and they not only find a vent 
in everyday conversation, but are boldly proclaimed 
in high official quarters. These persons are an 
obstacle to the progress of civilisation, and injure 
the wealth and power of our country. They do 
not know that, in order to defend ourselves against 
the foreign barbarians whom they so much detest, 
the wealth and power of Japan must be the chief 
means. Their reasoning goes to prove that horses 
and bullocks are injurious to baggage-porters ; that 
ships and carts are injurious to the country which 
uses them; that ingenious inventions interfere 
with the policy of letting well enough alone ; and 
that civilisation is injurious to the development of 
talent. Such persons are really anxious to return 
to the old state of things, when men lived in 
hollow trees and caves like beasts. This policy 
might succeed if Japan were the only inhabited 
country in the world, and no human beings lived 
beyond the seas. Under present circumstances, it 
is utterly impossible to maintain it. It is the 
prayer of your servant that the great principles of 
the constitution may be maintained, that attention 
be not drawn off to petty advantages or shallow 
sentimentalities, but that, regardless of the remon- 
strances of such men, a decisive order for the 
introduction of railways be given. Then the 
people of Japan will have placed before their eyes 
the advantage of this invention, and the proverb 
that “to see once is better than to hear one hun- 
dred times” will be exemplified’ 

We need hardly add that telegraphs and rail- 
ways are accomplished facts in Japan. We have 
given the above extracts to shew Japanese feeling 
upon the subject of reform, and think our readers 
will be surprised at the sound common-sense dis- 
played in them, which looks well for the future 
of the country. 


BELLE’S BLACK COACHMAN. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


*Gorne to leave us, Mr Harding? Going so soon; 
why, Belle’s birthday is next week, you know, and 
we had counted on your being with us at our little 
féte,’ said hospitable Mrs Jennings ; while Belle 
herself said nothing, but turned her beautiful face 
towards the creeper-draped window near which she 
sat, and which commanded a view of the tawny 
river winding among red rocks, of the yellowing 
cane-brakes, and of the blue stretch of fertile low- 
land that rolled far away to the south and east, 
until the prospect was bounded by the bold sand- 
hills of the Atlantic seaboard. ‘What a pity!’ 
resumed the good-natured mistress of the house, in 
a tone of genuine regret. ‘I wanted so much to 
shew you how we Southerners can enjoy ourselves, 
now and then, at these family gatherings, in spite 
of the war and of all the ruin it has brought along 
with it ; and then you had been so kind in helpin 
us to plan the fireworks ; and you were engage 
to dance, I do not know how often, with Belle and 
her cousins ; and now you will spend the evening 
in some wretched log-hut among the swamps, with 
no better company than the mosquitoes,’ 


‘I am very sorry, too,’ answered I, smiling ; ‘ but 
I am afraid there is no help for it. Men in my 
profession are liable to be ordered off as suddenly 
as if they were soldiers, and there is nothing for it 
but to obey. After all, I am only bound for the 
next state; and unless some call of duty takes me 
south, I shall hope to be back with my kind friends 
in Fayetteville before winter.’ 

But though I thought it best to put a cheerful 
face upon the matter, I was myself sorely vexed at. 
the abrupt and imperative summons which neces- 
sitated my departure from a place where I had 
spent so many happy days, and from the presence 
of one who was growing hourly dearer to me. 

This was the state of the case. I, Alfred Harding, 
civil-engineer and surveyor, had been for nearly 
three years in America, and was at that time 
actively employed in organising an extension of 
the railway system that connects the rich but 
backward South with the far more elaborate net- 
work of iron roads which northern wealth and enter- 
prise have conjured into being. The projected line 
for which I, among others, had lately been survey- 
ing was one of great promise, which was to run 
from the Roanoke River to a place called Orange- 
borough in South Carolina, and which would open 
up a fertile and level region, abounding in rice, 
tobacco, and cotton, but where hitherto the bad 
roads and thin population had prevented the 
natural advantages of the country from being 
developed. By selecting this route, we avoided at 
once the difficult and hilly district of North Caro- 
lina, which lies beyond Raleigh City, and the 
marshy tract nearer to the coast, where numerous. 
creeks and chains of lagoons necessitated heavy 
expenses in bridges and embankments. The site of 
our proposed line was, with some ugly exceptions, 
well adapted for the easy construction of a railroad, 
and there could be no doubt that a large traffic 
would reward the speculation, when once the 
echoes of those gloomy cypress forests should be 
awakened by the snorting of the steam-horse. Two 
impediments, and two only, lay in our path: one 
being a deficiency, as yet, in the amount of capital 
subscribed for the needs of the nascent company ;. 
while the other was the disturbed condition of the 
country, where the social system, so to speak, still 
heaved and surged with the angry ground-swell 
left behind by the tempest of the war. 

All open resistance to the conquering armies of 
the North had ceased, I need scarcely say, long 
before the date of my residence at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, and the country was ruled by 
authorities professedly, and often really, loyal to 
the Federal government, but there was still a 
sullen spirit of resentment and rebellion abroad, 
and the bulk of the citizens appeared to be ina 
tacit conspiracy to screen from punishment the 
authors of certain seditious acts that were of fre- 
quent, nay, almost daily occurrence. On the other 
hand, the local magistrates, who were mostly of 
northern descent, and the military, who, in impos- 
ing force, had been quartered in the more unquiet 
portions of the lately subdued South, were vigilant 
and unsparing in their efforts to break up the 
various secret societies that sapped the foundations 
of the Federal power, and of which the most cele- 
brated and formidable was that of the Ku-klux—a 
barbaric appellation derived, as I was told, from 
the peculiar note or cry of the wild turkey. This 
association, similar in many respects to those of 
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the Rockites and Whiteboys of Ireland, had of 
late made itself peculiarly obnoxious to those in 
authority, and orders had been received from 
Washington to bring, at any cost, its ringleaders 
within the mesh of the law. 

But the Ku-klux society, strong in its numbers, 
and stronger in the sympathy of a large body of 
quiet citizens, who could not find it in their hearts 
to disapprove of any proceedings, however illegal, 
which had for their object the harassing of the 
newly established government, appeared ubiqui- 
tous. They were far better informed of the 
intentions of their enemies, than were those who 
strove to suppress them of the projects of the 
perturbers of the public peace, and their ability 
for mischief was only equalled by tle dexterity 
with which they eluded detection. Few days 
elapsed without our hearing tidings of some craftily 
planned outrage. Now an ill-guarded armoury 
was rifled of its store of muskets and ammunition ; 
now a state treasurer was waylaid in some wooded 
gorge, and relieved from any further care as to the 
safe custody of his gold and greenbacks ; and anon 
the crops of some unpopular settler would be laid 
waste, or his house fired, by a band of armed and 
masked men, to whose identity there was no suffi- 
cient clue. The great object of attack, however, 
was sure to be the school-house, in which, under 
the new law, negro children were taught the once 
forbidden arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
and roofs were blown up, books torn or tossed 
into the nearest river, and schoolmasters of New 
England birth subjected to the sharp discipline 
of a hickory switch or a raw cow-hide, in open 
defiance of the manifestoes of the state governor 
and the military commander, as well as of the pro- 
tection of the troops. 

I, as a stranger and an Englishman, had the 
right to be impartial between the opposing factions ; 
but although it was impossible to avoid respecting 
the sturdy spirit, however misguided, which the 
ex-Confederates proved themselves to possess, I 
could not but regret the harm and inconvenience 
which it occasioned. Northern money, northern 
industry, the very talismans needed to heal the 
wounds of the country, were kept out of it by the 
vindictive turbulence of the defeated party ; and 
indeed, whenever I heard that a school-house had 
been destroyed, or some ‘carpet-bagger’ more 
than usually notorious had been maltreated by 
the Ku-klux, I groaned over the depreciation 
of southern securities that kept our railway, 
among other useful undertakings, short of funds. 
I entertained, however, some hopes that this last 
deficiency might soon be provided for, since a 
well-known capitalist from California, one of those 
Hebro-Teutonic magnates of the money market, 
whose very touch seems to convert all things into 
gold, had been half-persuaded into joining us. 
Herr Schumacker’s purse and Herr Schumacker’s 
name would soon set our enterprise floating on the 
flood-tide of success ; and should I be successful in 
the projected interview, in convincing that potent 
personage to become our chairman, I was prom- 
ised the post of permanent secretary, with a com- 
fortable salary and a snug residence. And then I 
could afford to marry, for in all my dreams— 
humble Alnaschar that I was—-of a roomy official 
abode, and a satisfactory stipend, my fancy had 
always installed pretty Belle Musgrave as the 
mistress of my new home in the West. I had 


now known and loved her for some months, and 
although no positive engagement had been formed 
between us, nor any serious words of troth-plight 
spoken, I felt convinced that the beautiful young 
Southerner did really care for the English friend 
whom chance had thrown in her way. 

From the day when I first presented my letters 
of introduction at Fayetteville, I had been made 
welcome in the heartiest manner at the house of 
Belle’s uncle, Mr Jennings, where she was a visitor. 
Mr and Mrs Jennings were favourable specimens of 
the Carolinian land-owning class, and appeared to 
be as much beloved by the tribe of black servants 
who swarmed about their large but somewhat 
slovenly mansion, as they justly were by their 
many white friends in and about Fayetteville. 
Belle was herself an heiress, since she had no 
brother or sister to share with her the inheritance 
which must at no distant date accrue to her by the 
death of her grandfather, an eccentric valetudin- 
arian, who dwelt at a place within the limits of 
South Carolina, called Musgrave Vale, and whose 
large but neglected estate had been suffered in 
great part to go out of cultivation. Miss Mus- 
grave’s affection for this elderly and whimsical 
relative, who frequently secluded himself in his 
library for days and weeks, without holding inter- 
course with any one beyond the sable Juba or 
Scipio, grown gray in his service, who brought 
him his meagre repasts, would have been put to a 
severe test had she been always shut up in that 
gloomy and ruinous old mansion, buried among 
darkling woods; but old Colonel Musgrave had 
been willing to accede to the proposal of Belle’s 
aunt, Mrs Jennings, that her niece should pass a 
considerable portion of each year beneath her 
hospitable roof. Yet Belle loved this moody 
grandfather, was ever ready to take up the cud- 
gels on his behalf when some inconsiderate neigh- 
bour blamed his hermit-like mode of life, and did 
not murmur at the periodical exchange of the 
merry companionship and blithe sociability of 
Fayetteville for the blank monotony of her nomi- 
nal home. 

So pretty a girl as Belle, whose good looks were 
unusual even in a land where feminine beauty is 
so abundant, could hardly lack admirers, but she 
smiled on none of these, and from various whispers 
that reached my ears, I gathered that public opinion 
in our little friendly society at that North Caro- 
linian town had proclaimed Alfred Harding first 
favourite in the competition for the hand of the 
charming southern heiress. It was not because of 
her prospects that I sought Belle for my wife. So 
good and so winning a girl, men much more highly 
placed in the world than myself might have been 
proud to take without a penny. But, Belle being 
what she was, it was agreeable to look forward to 
the time when, under the vigorous administration 
of a new owner, the rich lands of Musgrave Vale 
should be redeemed from neglect and savagery, 
when the crumbling house should be rebuilt, and 
a territory fast relapsing into wilderness should be 
made to yield, as of yore, its heavy crops of the 
precious products of the South, 

And now I must go, the length of my absence 
depending very much on the good-will and pleasure 
of the mighty Schumacker. If that gold-compelling 
personage should consent to accept the chairman- 
ship of our Board, it was more than probable that 
he would prescribe some variation in our intended 
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route southwards, and in that case I might very 
likely have to spend a considerable time in the 
swampy forests of South Carolina, measuring, 
mapping out, and inspecting the trackless brakes 
that ‘were soon to be startled by the shriek of the 
steam-whistle. How would Belle bear my absence ? 
Would she often think of me, and perhaps more 
tenderly than when we were daily thrown into the 
society of each other? Or would my image pass 
lightly away from the mirror of her memory, and 
should I, when I came back, find myself supplanted 
by another? Miss Musgrave was very young, and 
perhaps—— 

‘You are really going, then, Mr Harding? I 
thought it was only in fun that you said so—but— 
but aunt says it is true, murmured a low, sweet 
voice, breaking in, not unpleasantly, on the current 
I had left the hospitable 
planter’s house, and was slowly opening the heavy 
garden gate, over which the huge magnolia and 
tulip trees made an arch of living verdure and 
blossom, when Belle overtook me. I was deep in 
thought, as I suppose, and her light tread had 
made little sound on the moss-grown surface of the 
broad but ill-kept path, so that I was unaware of 
her approach until she spoke to me. 

Often, very often, I remember the image of 
Belle as I saw her then, flushed and almost breath- 
less from her quick walk, for the grounds were 
large, and she must have followed me hurriedly, 
to have overtaken me as she had done, the sun- 
light glinting on her glossy dark hair, and her 
pretty dress of French muslin contrasting well 
with the gleaming red berries and green leaves of 
the thick coffee-bush beside which she stood. Her 
eyes were bright, but with a softer light than usual, 
and I fancied that there was a tremor in her voice, 
a timidity in her manner, that I had never before 
observed. ‘It is quite true, Miss Musgrave,’ I 
answered, as cheerily as I could, ‘Mr Schumacker 
is by far too important a person to be thrown over, 
and I shall only hope not to be quite forgotten 
when I come back to Fayetteville.’ 

‘Forgotten! Men forget. I—we, I mean— 
shall be glad to see you here again, Mr Harding,’ 
said Belle, half reproachfully ; and as she turned 
her face away, I thought I heard something like a 
smothered sob. But before I could reply, Miss 
Musgrave spoke again, and with hasty earnestness, 
as if she wished to do away with the effect which 
might have been produced on me by the last few 
words that had escaped her in the agitation of the 
moment. ‘Will you do me a favour? I: came 
here on purpose to ask it. It is Cheraw, is it not, 
to which you go first—and you know grandpapa 
lives quite near Cheraw? Will you take charge 
of something for me that I wish to send to Mus- 
grave Vale?’ 

It soon appeared that Colonel Musgrave, who 
had a sort of capricious affection for his grand- 
daughter, had been seized by the whim, some few 
weeks since, of sending his carriage to Fayetteville 
for her use. But this vehicle, being singularly 
old-fashioned and incommodious, and further pro- 
vided with a horse, harness, and driver of an 
equally antediluvian pattern, Belle frankly owned 
that she had never ventured on braving the ridi- 
cule of her young friends by taking an airing in 
such an equipage. ‘I had not courage to bear 
quizzing,’ she said, ‘and so my aunt and I have 
managed to hide the old carriage and horse, and 


Jupiter the servant, out of people’s way. And 
now, by good luck, grandpapa writes to say he 
should like to have the carriage back. It is very 
nice for Musgrave Vale, you know; but here, where 
mostly every one has been to New York and Paris, 
it would never do to drive about in.’ 

The favour that Belle had to ask of me was 
that instead of journeying, as usual, on horseback, 
I would consent to make use of the old carriage, 
the old horse, and the old driver, for my expedition 
to Cheraw, whence the equipage cout easily be 
sent on to her grandfather's estate. ‘ 

‘It won’t hinder you much,’ she said naively. 
‘The bay horse is good yet for a long day’s sling 
trot ; and the roads must be hard, and the creeks 
fordable, after the dry term we have had. It is 
not very far from here to Cheraw ; and it would so 
— me to hear that the carriage and poor dear 

upiter, who has been fretting his heart out ever 
since he came here, were safe back at Musgrave 
Vale again.’ 

It presently appeared that it was chiefly for the 
sake of the old black serving-man with the mytho- 
logical name that Belle so much wished me to be 
the occupant of the carriage during the transit to 
South Carolina. The woods, it appeared, were 
infested by outlaws, affiliated to the Ku-klux, and 
we might easily chance to encounter some band of 
desperadoes, living by the chase or by the gifts of 
the local farmers, and composed of guerrilla hangers- 
on of the former Confederate army. These men, 
frequently of bad character, and always of broken 
fortunes, were not seldom imbued with a bitter 
and contemptuous dislike for the black race en- 
franchised by the arms of the conquering North, 
and Jupiter’s colour would, of itself, provoke bad 
feeling, should he come unexpectedly on a camp 
of these resentful denizens of the forest. More- 
over, it seemed that Colonel Musgrave, as having 
discouraged secession, and refused all active aid in 
the internecine strife, was excessively unpopular 
among his hot-headed countrymen ; and thus, as 
the servant of a suspected loyalist to the Union, 
the luckless Jupiter ran great risk of rough usage 
should he fall in with the Ku-klux ; whereas I, as 
an Englishman, and the friend of several Southerners 
who had been prominent in the war, would meet 
with no molestation at their hands, and could ex- 
tend the protecting «gis of my favour over the 
grizzled head of my sable Jehu. That I promised 
compliance with Belle’s wishes was the merest 
matter of course. The boon asked was a slight 
one, and I would have done much, very much, to 
give the slightest pleasure to that dear girl. It 
was agreed, then, that on the following morning 
Jupiter and the carriage were to be at an early 
hour at the door of my hotel, and the approach of 
some visitors warned me to take my leave. On 
that day, my last in Fayetteville, I dined with Mr 
Jennings, and it seemed to me as if, during this, 
the final evening that we were to spend in each 
other’s company, Belle rather avoided me than 
otherwise, and, either accidentally or of set pur- 
pose, gave me no opportunity of having any con- 
versation with her, unheard by the others. Her 
cousins, Kate and Fanny Jennings, were in high 
spirits, giggling and whispering to one another as 
such girls are apt to do when boastfully conscious 
of some secret ; but Miss Musgrave did not share 
their mirth. Several times I found her eyes fixed 
on me with a sad, almost a remorseful expression ; 
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and when I took her hand at parting, the soft 
little fingers were very cold as they returned the 
pressure of mine, and there were tears in her eyes 
as she said: ‘Good-bye, Mr Harding.’ I am un- 
willing, even now, to believe that this was mere 
acting. 

On the following morning, I was early in rising, 
and before the breakfast-bell rang I had completed 
my few and simple preparations. My valise was 
oy ot and laid beside the buffalo-robe that I 
had bought in Missouri, and which contrasted so 
oddly with the English railway rugs and gray 
plaids that comprised the remainder of my wraps ; 
my instruments, map-case, and drawing-box were 
ready ; my revolver and field-glass were slung in 
my shoulder-belt ; and I had patted the’ sleek neck 
of my saddle-horse as he stood in his stall, and 
commended him for the tenth time to the well- 
feed care of the mulatto hostler of the hotel, when 
at last came the clamorous summons to join the 
company around the long table in the dining- 
room, and to assist in the daily demolition of hot 
cake, venison collops, and stewed terrapins, washed 
down with scalding coffee, and that iced water 
without which no American meal is complete. As 
I crossed the entrance-hall on my way to the 
breakfast-room, I heard, to my surprise, the shrill 
call of a cavalry trumpet, blending with the clash 
of accoutrements and the tramp of hoofs; and, 
looking out, I saw a score or so of dragoons, in the 
well-known blue uniform of the United States 
army, come clattering down the street. Their 
dust-stained clothes, and the condition of their 
reeking horses, told that they had ridden hard. 
The subaltern who commanded them reined up 
his charger as he passed, and addressed me by 
name. ‘Good-morning, Mr Harding, he said; 
‘you are early up, but we are earlier. Uncle 
Sam’s servants have no sinecure of it hereabouts.’ 

Lieutenant Cornish, a young officer who had 
lately been quartered at Fayetteville, and with 
whom I was tolerably well acquainted, could not 
tell me much beyond the fact that he and the men 
of his small detachment had been in the saddle 
since sunrise, having marched from their quarters 
at Clinton, and being under orders to place them- 
selves at the disposal of the sheriff of the county, 
to give all aid and assistance in the a 
of a certain chief or ‘ head-centre’ of the Ku-klux, 
who was suspected to be in hiding in or near 
Fayetteville, and to whose capture, as the ring- 
leader in repeated seditious outbreaks, great 
importance was attached by the Federal authorities. 

‘The rebel dog has given us the slip more than 
once,’ said the officer, in conclusion, as he shook 
hands with me, and gave the word to his troopers 
to resume the march ; ‘but depend upon it, this 
time, he will find the country too hot to hold him. 
Everywhere from here to Virginia on one side, and 
Georgia on the other, our fellows are scouring the 
roads; and in the temper my men are in, they ’d 
sooner shoot a Ku-klux than they would a panther 
or a coyote, let alone such a rebel firebrand as that 
Claxton.’ 

Immediately after breakfast, a black waiter 
informed me that ‘Missy Musgrave’s carriage’ was 
awaiting me at the door; and, sure enough, before 
the porch stood the equipage in question. It was 
an old-fashioned, four-wheeled contrivance, painted 
green, hung low, and with a hood of rusty leather, 
being, in fact, what was called a ‘calash,’ a species 


of vehicle once much affected by the Southern 
gentry, but long regarded as obsolete. The horse 
that drew it was a large and well-shaped gray, but 
aged, and to all appearance nearly worn out; while 
the heavy harness, with its tarnished silver and 
stiff leather, was of the same date as the carriage. 
The coachman was a little, wiry old negro, absurdly 
attired in a loose blue livery-coat, with a narrow 
gold binding.. He took off his tall, gold-laced hat, 
and shewed his grizzled head of woolly hair, as 
he saluted me oecmnsh ceremony. 

‘Me Jupiter, Massa Britisher—Miss Belle give 
orders to conduct massa; yes, indeed, sar, he said 
oracularly. And, amidst the undisguised tittering 
of the amused inmates of the hotel, 1 took my seat 
in the carriage, Jupiter mounted the box, and off, 
at a slow pace, we started on our journey. 
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No doubt a minutely scientific perception of animal 
life is an excellent thing, but we may be permitted 
to see and enjoy with our eyes as well as with 
microscopes, and take a keen interest in the doings 
of birds, beasts, and insects, even though we ma 
not know their Latin names and the genus to whic 
each properly belongs. Indeed, there is a special 
pleasure in reckoning these singing, cackling, 
grunting, barking gentry as fellow-creatures, and 
looking at their doings from the human point of 
view. It is thus I feel towards my ducks and 
geese ; possibly, some of your readers may think 
my intimate relationship with the latter not so 
very inappropriate after all. However that may 
be, we are friends. I help to eat them in due 
season, but meanwhile we associate on friendly 
terms. At first I feed them; at last they feed 
me, And we both enjoy our meals, The ducks 
are the most sociable. I have a lot of wild ones. 
There is a piece of water several acres in extent 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the house, 
and we leave the wild-ducks to breed according to 
their own arrangements—either in some of the 
neighbouring banks or plantations, where they 
get good store of dry leaves and grass for their 
nests, or in one or other of the islands which 
we have made in our mere. They say that wild- 
ducks are especially hard to rear when hatched 
under domestic fowls, and thus we leave nature to 
superintend the raising of several broods, The 
best plan is to take away the first eggs, and put 
these under hens; then the birds go on laying. 
Otherwise, they would simply lay enough to sit 
on, and begin incubating too soon in the year. 
But by taking away the first lot of eggs, we get 
a chance of some early domesticated broods, and 
defer the natural ones till the season is somewhat 
advanced, and the little pulls of ducklings have 
a better chance of escaping the: mischiefs of a 
cold spring. 

This year, I not being at home, the wild-ducks 
were allowed to sit on their own earliest eggs ; 
and the result, though promising, was disastrous. 
Quite in the cold spring, there appeared some 
fifty little creatures swimming about with their 
respective mothers like strings of cockle-boats 
behind brigs. Alllooked well. They fussed about 
in the margin of the mere, dabbing at and scuffling 
after insects the whole day long. Then came a 
terrible week of snow and wind, and the struggle 
for life was too much for thirty-eight of my new- 
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born friends. Their little puffy corpses fringed the 
lee-side of the water. This cold was indeed excep- 
tional ; but had we taken away the early eggs, and 
so delayed the natural time for the duck-breed- 
ing, we should have had good reason to expect to 
rear some ourselves, and to have seen the parent 
ducks bring up other broods in later and more 
genial weather. Last year, large numbers weve 
reared in this manner; and having taken care to 
pinion the young ones just as they were a 
to fly, we secured a supply of wild-fowl, whic 

lasted through the winter, and kept themselves fat 
for the table. These pinioned ducks were none 
the worse for the prohibition to fly. They walked 
in straight lines, like policemen relieving guard, 
into the neighbouring stubble-fields, and walked 
back with great cropfuls, like goitres, of barley, 
oats, and slugs. And it was curious to see with 
what punctuality they knew our breakfast hour. 
The window of the library in which we breakfast 
opens on the lawn, and looks towards the mere. 
Betimes, on a winter’s morning, there was always, 
in the garden, a scattered population of ducks, 
which, the moment I shewed at the window, con- 
verged to it from all parts. If we were a little 
late, a remonstrant chorus of quacks, from divers 
quarters, occasionally hinted at our want of punctu- 
ality, or even a patient individual took its stand, 
mostly on one leg, under the sill over which they 
received their usual morning complement of bread. 
This they always knew they were expected to 
scramble and run races for. Cutting a slice off 
the loaf, I used to open the window close over a 
crowd of expectant eyes and bills. Some learned 
even to atch fragments. All had to run for them. 
They ate the crumb as it was, but the crust was too 
much for them ; so we used to soak it in the slop- 
basin, and finish the meal with pitching out a good 


like it. The ducks stamped part of the nearest 
flower-beds quite smooth, so that the mould shone 
if wet; and when it rained, they made so many 
three-cornered prints on the flat gravel-path, that 
it looked like the scribbling-paper of a beginner in 
trigonometry. 

Even in the spring, some half-dozen ducks, re- 
collecting the winter breakfasts, left their friends 
on the mere or in the fields, and presented them- 
selves at our window between eight and nine in 
the morning. Three of these, we soon found, had 
made their nests in the garden, calculating on 
getting their breakfasts along with us, and thus 
leaving their eggs exposed for as short a time as 
might be. Having got what they could, they 
waddled back to their duties as fast as they came. 
One promise of a brood had a sore check. The 
duck sat under a small yew about twenty yards 
from the window, and had her meal with us every 
morning. But, unluckily, one day little Rags, my 
brother’s Scotch terrier, happened on her, and pulled 
her off her nest by her wing. Away she went terri- 
fied, and finally exiled herself to the mere. We 
knew she would not return, and so we put the 
warm eggs, which were close upon being hatched, 
under a hen, whose surprise at the unprecedented 
speed of her incubation was great. She sat down 
with an eye towards a session of three weeks, and 
lo! she had no sooner got warm to her work, than 
the thing was done. Was ever hen so immediately 
successful! The deed had, however, a sort of 
uncanny look ; she didn’t quite like it herself ; and 
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mass of manageable pulp. The gardener didn’t: 


the matter was obviously the subject of several} u 
unpleasant remarks among her fellow-feathered P 
matrons in the hen-yard. st 

Talking of exceptional brooding, we have a goose 81 
that was hatched along with a lot of duck-eggs; and, d 
although we have many geese, this one remains h 
faithful to the family in which it appeared, feeding, h 
swimming, and living with them. It takes no r 
notice of, and has no communication with the b 
other geese, which all hold together. Like others 8) 
I have heard of, I expect it does not know what a n 
thorough goose it is ; I believe it thinks that it is a a 
duck all the time. And the swans, which hunt the h 
other geese off the water whenever they can, seem t! 
to think so too, for they never offer to disturb it, f: 
however furious they may be when the goose-flock t 
comes down for a wash and short cruise in the 8 
mere. ] 


Touching this enmity between the swans and 
the geese, it is curious to see how the long feud 
varies. In the spring, the swans are victorious, 
The male plunges through the water at the geese 
directly fsa appear, and single-handed, sends 
them all flying off with screams. Moreover, it 
will follow them far ashore, hunting them some 
two hundred yards up the common, which pasture 
retains the name it had before inclosure. Some 
two years ago, I had not been home for twelve 
months. Before I left, there had been great con- 
tests between the swan and the gander out on the 
grass ; and on driving in by the gate at the top of 
the common, on my return after a year’s absence, 
there they were, in the same place, pounding and 
flapping at one another, as if they had not stopped 
since I saw them last. Nor do I suppose that there 
had been more than a short truce, which generally 
arrives in the severe part of the winter. Then all, 
friends and foes, come up to the house to be fed. 
In the autumn, the war does not cease, though the 
tables are turned. Then the gander gets a tem- 
porary pre-eminence. For a time, the efforts of | 
the swan to drive off the geese grow fainter. He 
will come plunging up to the fleet of geese, which 
evade him, and swim farther out. Presently, they 
all set up a war-scream, and the old gander, with 
his neck as straight as a ruler, sallies out, challeng- 
ing the swan to single combat. That is accepted. 
The other day—I write in September—I saw such 
aduel. The birds laid hold of each other by the 
throat, and there was a tremendous splashing and 
pother. The gander drew off, after some three or 
four minutes of this intimate wrestle. But, if he 
follows the precedent of former years, he will soon 
win a victory, as thus: He will get on the swan’s 
back, between his wings, and peg away at the nape 
of his neck, the swan swimming away furiously all 
the time, until at last Mr Gander gets off, returns 
to his flock, which set up a monstrous chorus of 
rejoicing, and congratulates himself on the first 
victory of the period in which he remains the 
master. 

In the spring, he flies before his enemy. Then 
the male swan is so fierce as sometimes even to 
attack me in my punt when I approach the coarse 
heap of rushes which forms the nest on which his 
mate is sitting. This last spring, he was so savage 
that I determined to shut him up for a time in 
the cow-yard. One day, he came out of the water, 
as usual, to attack me, out of whose hands he feeds 
in more peaceful hours. I stepped between him 
and the edge, and with a switch, drove him all 
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under the rook trees, in through the gate of the 
paddock, and finally into the cow-yard, deeply 
strewn with straw not over-clean. There he 
swelled with such royal indignation, that after vile 
durance of a few hours, I had not the heart to keep 
him from the water and his mate. You should 
have seen him stalk back to the mere, and when he 
reached the bank, launch his swelling enraged 
breast into the little waves, which rose under a 
spring breeze. He swam straight across to the 
nest; and after consultation with his mate, both 
agreed to desert it, though the eggs were well nigh 
hatched. They could not help themselves, but 
they would not be parties to the production of a 
family which must be exposed to such ignominious 
treatment. So the eggs were left to‘die. After 
some weeks, I carried them up to the house, and 
Jaid three of them as ornaments on a fluffy mat 
in a recess in the drawing-room. The other day, 
after they had lain there some three or four months, 
one of them burst with a considerable explosion, 
sending fragments of shell all over the room, and 
filling it with such an exquisitely horrible stench 
as I hope I may never encounter again. I have 
taken care not to mention our discomfiture to the 
swans, lest they should be puffed up overmuch. 
I took one of the eggs that had not burst into 
the garden, and punctured one end with my knife ; 
it went off like a small squib; and though I held 
it so that the explosion was directed away from me, 
the sweet evening air soon bore to my nose the 
last most hideous Nemesis that followed from my 
—_v daring to shut up his lordship in a muck- 
yar 


A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 
CHAPTER VIL 

Ir was rather late at night. My uncle was 
returning home from the Salutation. He had 
entered the quadrangle of the Buildings, and was 
approaching his own door, when he encountered a 
policeman. Now it was plain to Mr Strangways 
that the policeman had just issued from the 
premises of the firm. 

‘What’s the matter, policeman ?’? demanded my 
uncle. 

‘Well, sir, there’s nothing the matter to signify, 
answered the constable. He was evidently embar- 
rassed, but he touched his hat respectfully to my 
uncle. In those days, the policeman had not long 
been invented or discovered. He did not then 
affect a military bearing, and knew nothing of 
helmets. He wore the chimney-pot hat of civil 
life. The picturesque luxury of a moustache was 
not permitted him; but he had full license to 
cultivate his whiskers to even an excessive degree. 
Of this privilege the policeman under mention had 
freely availed himself. Nature had been liberal, 
and the laws of cultivation had not been spared. 
His whiskers were of rich and abundant growth. 
Altogether, indeed, he was a fine specimen of the 
force: a man of many inches, of stalwart frame, 
and grand proportions generally. His feet might 
seem to be of unusual and unsymmetrical dimen- 
sions; but this was no doubt owing to the re- 
dundant capaciousness of his boots. 

‘Is it thieves ?’ inquired my uncle. 

*O dear, no, sir, said the constable. ‘Thieves 
won’t come here, sir; they know better than that.’ 

‘You ’re new to this beat, I think ?” 


‘Well, I am, sir; only lately been put on it. 
But you’ve no call to be timorous about thieves, 
sir, Ill see you ain’t troubled in that way. Trust 
me for that, sir.’ 

‘But you came out of my house?’ The police- 
man hesitated. 

‘Well, I did, sir. I don’t deceive you,’ he said, 
at length. 

‘Anything wrong? Fastenings insecure? Door 
left open ?’ 

‘No, sir, nothing of that sort. But—— Well, 
sir, there ain’t a morsel of harm in it. I’d just 
looked in for a moment to say a word to Mrs 
Brocklebank—and that’s the truth, sir’ 

Mr Strangways seemed to take new interest in 
the conversation. 

‘Mrs Brocklebank?’ he said eagerly. ‘You 
know her? 

‘I do, sir. She’s been a kind friend to me, has 
Mrs Brocklebank, 

‘A fine woman?’ said Mr Strangways inter- 
rogatively. 

: ‘She’s all that, sir. A first-class woman, I call 
er, 

‘And you looked in to say a word to her? 

‘I did, sir. I don’t deceive you. I was hardly 
there above a minute—just to ask how she 
was, sir—and—there—I don’t want to conceal 
nothing—I did have just a half glass of ale—or it 
might be a whole one. I’m plain and above-board 
—it’s my way—and it’s hers too. There was no 
harm meant, sir, when all’s told, and I hope 
there’s no offence taken.—Thank you, sir” The 
policeman again touched his hat, and he slipped 
something into his pocket. My uncle had given 
him a sovereign. 

‘A man might do worse than marry Mrs Brockle- 
bank,’ observed Mr Strangways. 

‘He might, sir, and that’s the truth, said the 
policeman. ‘She’s young still, considering, and 
as active as a cricket. never knew a woman 
wear better, and I’ve noticed a many of ’em in my 
time. A policeman gets to notice things, you see; 
it’s part of his business.’ 

‘She’d make any one a good wife?’ remarked 
Mr Strangways, still with an interrogative air. 

‘She would so, sir. There’s been, as I may say, 
a good wife a-going a-begging in Mrs Brocklebank 
this many a long year’ 

‘Marry her!’ said my uncle abruptly. 

‘Marry her?’ repeated the policeman, starting 
back. 

‘Marry her! I’ll make it worth your while.’ 

‘Lor bless you, sir, she’s my aunt! It couldn’t 
be, you know. My uncle staggered. ‘I see how 
it is, muttered the constable—‘the old gent’s 
overtook.’ Aloud, he added: ‘Take my arm, sir. 
Let me bear a hand. Gently over them doorsteps, 
and mind the scraper. Easy does it. Shall I 
knock or ring?’ It is plain that he held my uncle 
to be, in the crude language of the force, ‘drunk 
and incapable.’ 

Mr Strangways regained his self-command. He 
declined firmly the policeman’s proffer of aid, and 
bade him good-night. 

‘A sudden giddiness, I suppose, mused the 
departing constable. ‘Summut disagreed with 
him. I thought him screwed, but I dunno as he 
was, though his talk was queer. Marry my aunt! 
That would be a rum start. I hope I ain’t offended 
him. Anyhow, he’s give me a sovereign.’ 
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‘Mrs Brocklebank,’ said Mr Strangways as he 
received his candlestick from the hands of his 
housekeeper—‘there must be an end to this. It 
can’t goon. People talk. It’s becoming a public 
scandal. You must get married !’ 

‘ Me, sir?’ 

‘One of us must; and you’re the youngest. 
People’s mouths must be stopped with a marriage 
certificate.’ 

She looked at him anxiously. Was he mad? 
His manner was not unduly excited or irrational. 
Was he joking? His facial expression was as 


| grave as that of the most sober and solemn of 


judges. 

‘But who’s to marry me—at my time of life, 
Mr Strangways?’ she asked rather wildly. 

‘If that’s the only difficulty, he said, ‘a 
husband shall soon be found for you; Ill see to 
that. So, mind, it’s a settled thing. Good-night.’ 

‘But, she cried desperately, ‘if he shouldn’t 
suit ?’ 

‘He shall suit—he must suit. Things can’t go 
on ~ they ’re going. It’s a settled thing. Good- 
night.’ 

e Will you have the warming-pan ?’ she asked, 
still mindful of her duties, though her faculties 
were in a strangely perturbed state. 

*‘D—— the warming-pan!’ he cried, as he 
mounted the stairs with inordinate haste. 

She burst into tears. ‘What’s come to him?’ 
she asked herself. ‘Why does he want me married? 
Surely he’s beside himself. To talk to me—like 
that—at my age, after all my years and years of 
service!’ she sobbed piteously. ‘What’s put it 
into his head? Scandal and talk, indeed! I’d 
scandal and talk’em,if I hadmy way! Why can’t 
they let an honest woman alone?’ Her distress 
turned towards anger, and so became more support- 
able; for, as a rule, grief is enfeebling, while 
wrath is a stimulant. 

‘Yes; she must get married, that’s certain, 
meditated Mr Strangways in the seclusion of his 
chamber, ‘Married—but to whom? Marriage is 
easily said—but who’s to be the husband ?’ 

Who, indeed? It was plain there would be no 
marrying of Mrs Brocklebank unless a husband 
was provided for her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Beg pardon, sir.’ Bat, the cellarman, was touch- 
ing his cap to my uncle with an unusual demon- 
stration of reverence. 

‘I’ve nothing to say to you, you vagabond,’ said 
Mr Strangways grufily. They were once more in 
a retired part of the cellars. 

‘If you'd kindly give me a moment, sir. I was 
wrong the other day; I own it. There; I’m 
ashamed of myself, right down ashamed, I am.’ 

‘So you ought to be.’ And my uncle turned 


away. 

‘Bat, if you’d kindly listen a bit; I think it 
could be managed.’ 

¢You think what could be managed ?” 

‘Well, that there tackling of Mrs Brocklebank.’ 

Mr Strangways paused, and regarded Bat very 
fiercely, shaking at him menacingly a rigid fore- 


r. 

“If you venture upon another of your shameful, 
villainous, bigamous propositions, by Heaven, Bat, 
I’ll knock you down ; or,’ continued my uncle after 


and give you in charge. Now, I’ve warned you; 
so, take care.’ 

‘I am a-taking care, guv’nor,’ said Bat. He 
found the interview promised to be warm, and 
took to polishing his bald head with his ragged 
handkerchief, by way of gaining time for delibera- 
tion. -‘I ain’t a-speaking of myself this time. I 
was wrong to do it afore. But you was so un- 
common sudden with me, that it was as bad as 
drink for muddling me. I don’t mean myself, this 
time. But there’s another party as is agreeable, 
And if you’re still so hot on the thing as you was 
t’ other day, well, it can be managed ; that’s all I 
got to say.’ 

‘What do you mean ?? 

‘Look here, guv’nor, no getting me in a corner 
again, and hitting me foul. Let’s have it straight- 
forrards between us. Do you want that there Mrs 
Brocklebank married sharp, right off the reel, that’s 
the question ; yes or no ?’ 

‘Suppose I do.’ 

‘And you'll keep true about the bit of money 
you promised ?? 

‘Certainly,’ 

‘Then the job’s done. 
waiting for her.’ 

‘ Who is he ?? 

‘My son!’ 

‘I didn’t know you had a son,’ 

‘That’s just it. You didn’t know I had a wife. 
I told you how your wiolent goings-on had forced 
me to keep them matters dark. There’s others in 
your employ in the same plight, maybe, but I 
ain’t one to split on ’em. If they’ve deceived you, 
pretending to humour your precious whims and 
fancies, it’s no affair of mine. Find it out for your- 
self, if you’ve a mind to, When the clock pints 
to marriage,’ cried Bat, waxing eloquent, ‘you may 
shove the hands back, or muffle the bell, so as 
there’s no hearing it strike, but there’s no alter- 
ing the time of day. That keeps true, and goes 
straight on, whatever you may say or do.’ 

My uncle’s face twitched. He was impressed, 
perhaps, by this forcible, if rather obscure figure 
of speech. Bat himself seemed surprised at his 
own oratorical effort. He waited a moment while 
he descended, as it were, from metaphorical heights 
to the level of plain speech again. 

‘So, I’m married,’ he said, ‘as I told you. I’ve 
a wife, and a family. My eldest boy’s growed up, 
and he’ll marry Mrs Brocklebank, gladly. You 
know him well enough.’ 

*T know him ?’ 

‘Yes, He’s Jim the under-carter. 
you know.’ 

‘That boy, your son ?? 

‘Yes. Leastways, I’ve believed so all these 
years, and I ain’t going to doubt it now. And he 
ain’t a boy. He’s growed up. I don’t know as 
he’s one a woman need be proud of as a husband ; 
that’s as tastes go. But he’s agreeable to marry— 
if it’s asked of him; and the bit of money would 
come in handy to him ; and if husbands is pertikly 
wanted, why not Jim as well as any one else ?’ 

‘But he’s a lazy, idle rascal. I don’t know why 
we’ve kept him so long.’ 

‘You wouldn’t, perhaps, if you’d knowed he was 
my son. He was took on out of charity, a’most. 
You thought him a orphan. Mr Simkinson did, 
I know, and took uncommon notice of him at one 
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time, till he came to have other things to think 
of—his wife, and his West-end house, and what 
not. I didn’t want to be a-deceiving of you. It 
ain't my way at all, if I’m let alone. You druv 
me to it. What can a man do but play artful 
when there ’s so much nasty temper going about ?’ 

‘But the boy’s a fool !’ 

‘That ain’t against him as a husband, surely.’ 
Mr Strangways took snuff assiduously. 

‘But he’s too young.’ 

‘ He'll grow older every day’ My uncle couldn’t 
gainsay that. ‘ Besides,’ continued Bat, ‘age is a 
matter of fancy. Mrs Brocklebank mayn’t object 
to his want of years. It’s her to decide, you know,’ 

‘She’s old enough to be his mother.’ , 

‘That don’t matter, if she ain’t his mother. 
There ’s wives as likes to look in a sort of motherly 
way at their husbands. And there’s wives as 
counts theirselves ever so much younger for having 
a young husband ; and it’s pleasant to a woman 
to think herself younger than she really is; take 
my word for it, guv’nor.’ 

‘Bat, you ’re a confounded, thorough-going, wily, 
wheedling scoundrel !’ 

‘Well, you see, sir, I’ve been a many years in 
your employ ; I couldn’t help picking up some- 
thing or other on a heap of subjects.’ My uncle’s 
face twitched again. 

‘For this good-for-nothing boy’ 

‘Don’t say good-for-nothing, guv’nor. He’d make 
a fairish husband. He ain’t good for much, I'll 
own; but Jim ain’t all bad. He don’t like hard 
work ; but then he’s been a growing lad, and it 
wasn’t hardly to be expected of him. He’s thick- 
headed, maybe, but then he’s a’most always sober. 
He ain’t sharp, perhaps, but he’s thorough honest. 
He’s rough—uncommon rough—but he’ll polish 
in time, there can’t be a doubt of it. He comes 
of tidy folks, though I say it. His mother’s as 
good and sound a woman as ever put on a bonnet, 
and that hard-working and painstaking, she ’ll sit 
up all night to get through with her bit of wash- 
ing. And I’ve done my duty fairish by the lad— 
I’ve lathered him at odd times, I know, till my 
arm’s ached. Take Jim all round and altogether, 
and there’s plenty worse to be found—and that’s 
putting it as modest as may be.’ 

‘Well, I ‘ll think it over’ He quitted the cellar, 
and strolled through the office towards the Wharf- 
age Lane entrance of the house. At the door, a 
cart was being piled with the hampers and rec- 
tangular long-shaped baskets which the wine-trade 
has long affected. The cart was in the charge of 
Bat’s son Jim. 

The father had certainly described his child 
with accuracy and candour. Jim was ‘ uncommon 
rough.’ He was more than six feet high, an over- 
grown young fellow, with enormous hands and feet, 
and prodigiously long limbs. His gait was sham- 
bling, and his aspect altogether ungainly. Still, 
his expression was singularly good-humoured ; his 
large mouth, indeed, was incessantly on what is 
properly called the ‘broad grin’ His shock head 
of Tosty-hookine light hair was crowned with a 
carters hat decked with party-coloured ribbons. 
He was not exerting himself much, apparently; 
while his cart was being laden, he was idly looking 
on, chewing the lash of his whip. 

‘Well, Jim,’ 

Jim looked up, and awkwardly and bashfully 
saluted his employer. 


‘So there’s talk of your getting married’ Jim 
blushed. 

‘You ’ve heered tell on it then?’ he said, hang- 
ing his head. 

‘I’ve just left your father.’ 

‘And he’s been letting on about it, I suppose ?” 

‘What have you got to say to it ?’ 

‘T dunno as I’ve aught to say to it; it’s father’s 
doing. He’s allays running his head against posts, 
is father.’ 

‘Don’t you want to get married, then ?” 

‘Don’t care to so very much, Still, I ain’t per- 
tikler. If she wants it, and he wants it, and you 
wants it—and father as good as swore you did—I 
don’t see as I’m called on to stand out. There’s a 
bit of money, father says; I1’d like that, of course : 
any fool would.’ 

© You’ve seen her ?? 

‘I’ve seen her fast enough” Jim was curiously 
studying his boots as he spoke. He seemed to be 
impressed by the discovery that they were in a less 
perfect state of repair than he could have desired. 

§ And what do you think of her ?’ 

‘T dunno as I’ve thought about her at all.’ 

‘She’s a fine woman,’ said my uncle. 

‘Is she ?’ Jim asked simply. 

‘She’s thought so,’ said Mr Strangways with a 
perplexed air. 

‘T’ll take your word for it, sir.’ 

‘ You’ll marry her, then ? 

‘Well, yes. There don’t seem any help for it. 
I'll do as I’m bid ; that’s what I’m here for, and 
to make myself useful. It’s all one to me. I don’t 
care to be upsetting father. He’s given all his 
mind to it, father has, He ain’t a pleasant man to 
upset, father isn’t. So there, as I’m called on, I’m 
— As I must, I will. I can’t say fairer than 
that.’ 

‘Very good.? And my uncle, not wholly satis- 
fied with this converse, was turning away. 

‘Only, cried Jim after him, ‘summun else must 
do the talking, and kind of break it to her, like. 
I can’t do that; it ain’t in me. I shouldn’t know 
how to set about it, and I should make a mess of 
it, for certain. I’m a rare hand at putting my 
foot into it, as father tells me times and times, and 
clouts me over the ear for it, as though I could 
help it. Father or summun must manage it ; that’s 
plain as can be. It ain’t for the likes of a rough 
cove like me to be talking flummery and that, and 
going on ever so with all sorts of gammon to get 
round a high and mighty old lady like that.’ 

Jim was breathless with excitement and the 
length of his speech. One longer, or so long, he 
had never previously delivered, 

‘Old lady !’ cried my uncle. ‘Why, she’s to be 
your wife.’ 

‘Maybe. I’ve said I’m ready, and I don’t go 
from my word. Still, she’s an old lady, and I 
couldn’t do the talking ; I never could. Not to a 
gal of my heart and my own years, I couldn’t ; at 
least I don’t think I could. But to her, no; don’t 
expect it of me ; I couldn’t doit. Father must, or 
summun,’ Jim repeated. 

*T’ll see about it,’ 

My uncle’s strange plan of finding, at all hazards, 
a husband for Mrs Brocklebank was not in a very 
thriving state. And it must be said of it, that it 
did not deserve to thrive. It was indeed conceived 
in a tyrannical and odious spirit. Still, he was a 
persistent man: he was far from abandoning his 
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scheme. He was quite aware that this wretched 
outh Jim, the under-carter, was not an eligible 
usband for a woman of Mrs Brocklebank’s years 
and position. Nevertheless, Mr Strangways ap- 
peated to be resolved to carry his plan to com- 
pletion by sheer strength of will and assertion of 
despotic power. 

‘Mrs Brocklebank,’ he said in his sharpest tones, 
*I’ve secured a husband for you. You will marry 
the young man called Jim, the under-carter.’ 

‘What ! that raw boy ?’ cried Mrs Brocklebank 
with indignant surprise. 

‘ He’s a most respectable young man, the son of 
our old servant Bat, the head-cellarman. He’ll 
make you an excellent husband. I shall take care 
to have a proper settlement made, and to tie up 
your money securely for your separate use, and free 
from his control. Your husband will remain in 
the employment of the firm. You will be married 
as soon as possible. That will do. There is not 
another word to be said on the subject.’ 

‘I marry that child, Mr Strangways? Never, 

0) 

‘What ?” 

‘Never, sir! I’ve lived here many years, it is 
true, but I’ve lived here too long, since I’ve lived 
here to be insulted like this. No, sir! Marry a 
boy like that? No, sir! Not if you were to go 
down on your bended knees to me, and beg and 
pray me to, I wouldn’t! I’ll not disgrace myself, 
sir; I never have yet, and I won’t begin now. At 
my time of life, indeed, to think of such a thing! 
No, sir! I’m a ctable, hard-working woman, 
Mr Strangways, and I’ve always sought to do my 
duty by you. I’ve deserved better treatment at 
your hands, sir—I have indeed, sir. I’ve seen 
troubles, sir, and suffering and sickness, and 
Brocklebank wasn’t perhaps the comfort to me he 
might have been. But 1’ve done nothing to be 
ashamed of, and I’ve given no one cause or right 
to insult me. A light thing wouldn’t have parted 
us, sir, and I’m one as can put up with a good deal. 
And, as I may say, I’ve learned to bear things in 
your service, sir. But I’ll not rake up the past. 
Still, there’s things as no decent woman as respects 
herself can put up with. And I can’t be spoken to 
like this. I can’t be settled for, and married right 
off without a word, to the first man as passes. Man, 
indeed! He ain’t a man. Ill go, sir, if you please. 
You'll suit yourself with another housekeeper.’ 

‘You mean—immediately ?’ asked my uncle. 

‘I won't inconvenience you, Mr Strangways. 
But, if you please, I’ll go so soon as ever you’re 
suited with another party. And the sooner the 
better, I’m bound to add’ 

‘Take time to think of it, Mrs Brocklebank,’ 

‘No, sir, thank you. There’s some things as 
won't bear thinking of, and this is one of them. 
I'll go, sir, if you please. As to that, my mind’s 
quite made up.’ 

‘Very well; as you think best ; only, there’s no 
hurry, you know, Mrs Brocklebank; and don’t 
cry, please, Mrs Brocklebank.’ My uncle was 
pale, and in spite of himself somewhat moved. ‘I 
meant no unkindness, you know.’ 

*I’m obliged to you for saying s0, sir,’ said the 
housekeeper, her tears flowing very fast. ‘I should 
be loath, indeed, to part unfriendly with one I’ve 
known and served so long; and if I’ve spoke too 
free, I’m sorry, sir. It was never my way to be 
other than civil-spoken, whatever might happen. 


But the suddenness overtook me. You'll excuse 
me, sir; and I'll go, sir, if you please, without 
another word of complaint, sir.’ 

‘Very well; only, don’t cry, Mrs Brocklebank— 
don’t ; there’s a good soul;’ and as though afraid to 
trust himself with further speech, Mr Strangways 
went away. 

The news of Mrs Brocklebank’s impending de- 
parture spread, and occasioned considerable sur- 
prise, decidedly mingled with satisfaction, in the 
minds of Mr Strangways’ relatives. ‘A good rid- 
dance’ was—in plain terms—their verdict upon the 
case. Nothing of this kind, however, was said in 
my uncle’s hearing. 

Only Simkinson, indeed, ventured upon a word 
of any kind bearing upon the subject. 

‘So you’re going to part with Mrs Brocklebank?’ 
he said. 

‘Yes, 

‘It’s rather a pity, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Perhaps, so. Bui it’s her own doing.’ 

‘I’ve always entertained the highest opinion of 
Mrs Brocklebank, 

Mr Strangways mused. ‘You admire her, Sim- 
kinson ?’ he asked. 
4.*Certainly. There couldn’t be a better house- 
keeper’ 

‘And you think her a fine woman, maybe ?’ 

‘Well, yes; Ido. Now, you mention it, she is 
a fine woman.’ 

*You’ve no doubt about it ?’ 

‘None whatever.’ 

‘Yes; as you say, it’sa pity. But it’s her own 
doing.’ ° 

‘You ll miss her very much,’ 

‘Just so; I must manage as well as I can: there’s 
plenty of fish in the sea, you know; and—she’s 
not gone yet.’ 

That was all that passed between the partners 
concerning Mrs Brocklebank. With that lady 
herself Mr Strangways held no converse ; but he 
moved no more in the matter of finding a husband 
for her. It was understood that the pretensions 
he had put forth on behalf of Bat’s son Jim, the 
under-carter, were wholly abandoned ; and that she 
was to quit Mole’s Buildings at an early period. 
She was indeed busily engaged in making pre- 
parations for her departure. It was not clear, how- 
ever, that Mr Strangways had made arrangements 
with any one to fill her place as his housekeeper. 


AUTUMN. 


Pracervt and silent in the mellow smile 

Of Autumn, harvest-fields and pastures lie. 
Imperial Autumn! barn and granary 

High with her glistening grain-store doth she pile ; 
Each night the fair moon like a silver isle 
Unclouded beams upon the earth’s broad breast; 
Anon, the wind-god riseth from his rest, 

And sings triumphant on the blast, the while 
Legions of leaves their tinted ensigns strew, 

To mark his path. The tall fern-stems are bare 
Beneath the hedges ; and where roses threw, 

In summer mornings, perfume to the air, 

From his bright breast the robin shakes the dew, 
*Mid clustered berries of the self-same hue. 
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